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PREFATORY NOTE 

Of all the lectures in which Dr. Hill did so 
much to encourage and ennoble the teacher^s pro- 
fession, the last and one of the most loved was the 
^^ Seven Lamps." Since his death there have been 
many calls for this lecture in printed form, both 
for the intrinsic value of the thought and also as 
a memento of an educational leader who was loved 
as widely as he was known. 

Dbcbmbeb, 1904 
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FRANK A. HILL, Litt.D.* 

bt bay gbeene hulino 

The life of a teacher is not unlike the falling of 
a stone into a pool : there is a slight commotion 
around the spot upon which the stone has fallen, 
a few waves circle off in constantly failing impulse, 
and the pool is apparently as before. Only he who 
knows nature and her laws could discern that force 
had been communicated. Few who observe the 
quiet labors of a faithful teacher comprehend how 
mighty is the power of personal contact between 
him and his pupils, or have a thought of the 
mysterious contagions of intellect and spirit by 
which nature's noblemen impart their strength 
and greatness to others. But when death inter- 
rupts the labor of love, and by its shock quickens 
memoiy and appreciation, then all see clearly and 
with fullness of vision what inspiration of power 

1 Beprinted from Education, Noyember, 1903. 
[iu] 
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has been lost. So this autamn has revealed to us 
more distiiictlj than ever before the value of the 
personaliiy and of the life work of the subject of 
this sketch. 

Dr. Hill was bom October 12, 1841, in Bidde- 
ford, Maine, the son of Joseph S. and Nancy (Hill) 
Hill, and a lineal descendant of Peter Hill, who 
came from Plymouth, England, in 1633, and settled 
in what is now Maine. He was graduated from 
the Biddeford High School at the age of fifteen, 
entered Bowdoin College at sixteen, and was 
graduated at twenty. In school and college alike 
his interests were broader than mere academic pur- 
suits, for we find him playing first base on the 
college nine, active in the debating club, editor of 
the Bowdoin Bugle^ curator of the Natural His- 
tory Society, and class prophet on Class Day. 
His studies, however, had not suffered, for he 
received election to the Phi Beta Kappa and 
delivered an oration on Class Day. In paying his 
way through college he had utilized the long vaca- 
tions in teaching. After graduation (1862) he 
became principal of the Limington Academy for 
[iv] 
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one term and then was chosen principal of the 
Biddeford High School, in which six years before 
he had been a pupiL In 1864 and 1865 he studied 
law. In the latter year, by invitation of the city 
goyemment of Biddeford, he pronounced the 
eulogy on Abraham Lincoln at the local memorial 
service held after the assassination. In the same 
year he took charge of the high school at Milford, 
Mass., and in 1870 became principal of the Chelsea 
High School. In 1886 he was chosen head mas- 
ter of the new English High School at Cambridge, 
which grew from three hundred and fifty pupils to 
seven hundred during his seven years of control. 
The school building, erected in 1891, was in its 
internal arrangements largely of his planning, and 
is a memorial to his good judgment. For some 
years he was closely associated in the development 
of the Rindge Manual Training School, founded 
by private munificence for the benefit of the boys 
of the English High School. In 1893 he was 
elected the first head master of the Mechanic Arts 
High School of Boston. In the following May, 
1894, he entered upon the position which he held 
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at the time of his death, that of Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Dr. Hill has always taken an active part in gen- 
eral educational effort, both literary and executive. 
He has served as president of the Worcester 
County Teachers' Association, of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers' Association, and of the Massa- 
chusetts Classical and High School Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. As a writer for the press, as a speaker 
before educational organizations, and as a public 
lecturer, his work has been received with marked 
favor. He has done also some work on school 
text-books, particularly in editing the revised 
Holmes series of readers and in adapting for use 
in schools the Civil Government and the United 
States History written by the late John Fiske. 

Secretary Hill was ex officio one of the two com- 
missioners of the Massachusetts School Fund (the 
treasurer of the state being the other), a trustee 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and a trustee 
of the State Agricultural College. He was a 
member of the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology both ex offida and by 
[vi] 
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election. In 1893 he was appointed a member of 
the Schools Examination Board of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Bowdoin College at its centennial anni- 
versary in 1894 conferred upon him the degree of 
Litt.D. For two years Dr. HiU was president of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters' Club, the largest 
and most flourishing social organization of teach- 
ers in New England, and for one year was president 
of the Cambridge Club, a long-established associa- 
tion of one hundred of the leading citizens of 
Cambridge for the promotion of civic health and 
beauty as well as of social enjoyment. 

The traits especially characteristic of Dr. HiU 
were his versatility in adapting himself to the 
various demands made upon him, his conscien- 
tious attention to details, his constant recognition 
of the best there was in pupils and people, his 
inclination toward constructive rather than destruc- 
tive criticism and work, his evenness and courtesy 
of spirit under all conditions, his progressiveness 
in educational thought, side by side with a pro- 
found sympathy with teachers and a full recog- 
nition of the limitations under which they work. 
[vii] 
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As a teacher he was uniformly successful and 
inspiring, always commanding the respect, love, 
and loyalty of his pupils as well as of his asso- 
ciate teachers. Former pupils tenderly recall how 
clearly he detected the possibilities in them which 
they themselves failed to see, and by the power of 
encouragement actually developed in them fine 
and enduring qualities of heart and mind. 

As an executive officer he gave vigor and pros- 
perity to every enterprise intrusted to him. His 
nine reports as Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion have been marked by breadth and intensive- 
ness and will long be referred to with interest as 
among the most important educational documents 
of the decade. They exhibit especially his capacity 
for patient investigation and for sagacious infer- 
ence. The period of Dr. Hill's service as Secre- 
tary of the State Board has been one of marked 
advance in educational legislation in this com- 
monwealth. More than a score of measures 
have become law, some of them far-reaching in 
scope and in beneficial effect. Perhaps the most 
important of these are the extension of expert 
[viii] 
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supervision over all public schools by means of 
state aid to towns, the bringing of high-school privi- 
leges within the reach of all pupils in the state, the 
requirement of a high-school diploma for admis- 
sion to the state normal schools, and the inaugura- 
tion of a plan for state certification of teachers. 
To other educational movements he had given 
earnest and laborious thought without attaining 
for them complete fruition. Two such occupied 
his attention particularly during the months of his 
waning strength. The one was the promotion of 
the interests of the adult blind in the common- 
wealth, upon which he made an exhaustive report 
to the legislature in an earlier year, and in respect 
to which he was actively helpful, under somewhat 
adverse conditions, in the last few weeks of active 
effort, — a service which is gratefully remembered 
by many friends of the measure. The other meas- 
ure of special interest was not local: it was the 
work of the Committee of Eleven of the National 
Educational Association, which was appointed to 
formulate on a sound educational basis contem- 
porary educational doctrines, submit statements 
1^1 
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ooyering contemporary educational experience, and 
indicate the tendencies of contemporary educa- 
tional methods. The service which this committee 
was designed to render appealed strongly to him 
and he hoped much from its deliberations. He 
gave up the chairmanship of the committee only 
under the compulsion of failing health. How far 
this failure of health, leading to what seems an 
untimely death, was due to overwork under the 
cares and oppositions of public service, physiciaos 
only are competent to decide ; what is certain is, 
that for forty years Dr. Hill gave himself unre- 
servedly to the advancement of public education, 
sparing not himself and using to the full his 
splendid opportunities, and that the spirit of his 
scholarly, true, and vigorous life has entered into 
countless other lives, bringing to them noble 
enrichment and glad inspiration. The ripples 
from the fall of the stone will ever roll outward 
over the surface of the pool. 
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SEVEN LAMPS FOR THE 
TEACHER'S WAT 

In Ruskin's ^' Seven Lamps of Architecture/' 
the lamps are those of sacrifice, truth, power, 
beauty, life, memory, and obedience. Ruskin 
means by these lamps certain profound principles 
that fill the architect's mind, guide his handiwork, 
and shine forth in his masterpieces. Now these 
lamps are for the teacher as well as for the archi- 
tect, and every light of the seven is as worthy of 
a golden candlestick as any of the original seven 
that Moses lighted before the Lord. These are 
not the only lamps, however, to light the teacher's 
way. It is another set of seven that I would 
now place before him. There may be seventy 
lamps for aught I know, but seven will do for 
the present. 

The first of these seven lamps may be called 
that of the wonderful inteniction. What is this 
[1] 
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interactibii ? * fiveiy teacher knows in a way that 
stimiili or impressions from the things one sees or 
hears or touches — from teachers and hooks, from 
environment, £rom all sorts of sources without 
and within — are forever working through one's 
in-leading nerves towards nerve centers and pro- 
ducing physical changes there. Not every teacher 
knows — at any rate not every teacher is alive to 
the full significance of the fact — that the mental 
states which in the higher nerve centers accomr 
pany these physical changes are always discharg- 
ing themselves along the out-leading nerves in 
bodily activity. 

Professor James speaks for modem psychology 
when he says, ^'AU mental states are followed 
by bodily activity of some sort," Take into your 
minds, then, this fertile truth that our thoughts 
and feelings are dynamic in their nature; that 
they are motor in their consequences; that they 
are embodiments of force; that they issue in 
action. Some of this action is interior, involun- 
tary, invisible, hopelessly broken up, the merest 
thrills or tremors, hard or impossible to follow; 
[2] 
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but much of it is exterior^ yoluntaiy, visible, of 
a laige sort, as in the endless things that people 
outwardly do. Nor is the action any the less 
action because now and then some phase of it 
finds itself antagonized or inhibited by another 
phase of it. In other words, the energy that 
would express itself thus in action may be dissi- 
pated in infinitesimal rills or it may be gathered 
up, directed, and made to do effective work. 

Here, then, see two realms, distinct in anatomy, 
in physical phenomena, in mental function: and 
yet most intricately bound together, anatomically 
by nerve centers, physiologically by the material 
changes in those centers, and psychologically by 
the mental states that accompany these changes. 
The first is a realm of inflowing currents, the 
second of outflowing currents; the first sensory, 
the second motor; the first of impression, the>r 
second of expression; the first is receptive and 
preparatory, the second executive and productive. 

One cannot say of the educative process that 
it belongs to the sensory field exclusively or to 
the motor field exclusively. It belongs to both, 
[3] 
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since it gets its nourishment from the one and 
displays its activity in the other; and yet in a 
sense it belongs more to the second realm than 
to the first. What the child does for himself is 
done in this second realm, for it is here that the 
child grows if he grows at all ; the teacher's work 
is not skillfully done — it goes for naught — 
unless the child's work in the second realm gets 
from it an impulse and an uplift Here, then, 
in this second realm is the home of our wonder- 
ful interaction, — of that reciprocal play between 
thought and deed that grows as habits and accom- 
modations. 

* What is habit? Anatomically, habit is a well- 
worn neural pathway ; physiologically, it is a dis- 
charge of energy along a line of least resistance ; 
psychologically, it is the doing of things in the 
old way. A thought impels to action ; the action 
reacts on the thought to strengthen it so that it 
impels more readily to the same action, and the 
outcome is habit. What the psychologist calls 
accommodation is a product also of this inter- 
acticm. A thought impels to action as before. 
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but the action may react on the thought with a 
kind of surplus energy to change it as well as to 
strengthen it, so that it impels to modified action. 
Habit saves the past; accommodation looks to 
the future. Habit releases the mind from its 
old endeavor; accommodation engages it for new 
endeavor. If habit means ruts and bondage, accom- 
modation means escape therefrom ; if habit means 
conservation of the good or the bad, accommoda- 
tion means acquisition of the better or the worse. 
Habit and accommodation are both friends and 
enemies, each essential to the other and yet each 
in the other's way, — no habit that is not based 
on previous accommodation, no accommodation that 
does not spring from habit. A thousand thing^s 
may be said about them, but this is enough for 
the present : The building up of habits and accom- 
modations constitutes the gist of the educative 
process, and this building up belongs to the second 
realm. The teacher whose influence does not 
reach this second realm is an unsuccessful teacher. 
The school whose pupils do not work wisely in 
this second realm is an unsuccessful schooL 
[6] 
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How common the talking teacher, the paasive 
class ; the teacher in the second realm and grow- 
ing, the pupils in the first and pining ; for by no 
possibility can there be strength for the pupils in 
the first realm without supporting activity in the 
second. If teaching is mostly talking, anybody 
can teach, — the village gossip best of all. If 
teaching is getting the child to act advantageously 
for himself, then only the gifted or the trained 
can teach. It takes each realm to give value to 
the other. The perennial temptation of the teacher 
is to cut the educative process in two, — to attend 
to the input and to neglect the output, to tell, 
not to teach. The supreme aim of the new, of 
the old, of any effective education, is to launch 
the child into this second realm with a good send- 
off from the first. The glory of the kindergarten, 
the manual-training school, the science laboratory, 
is that each of them inducts pupils so fully, so 
happily, into the second realm. The achievements 
of the old education belong there as well as those 
of the new; but the old groped in more or less 
darkness, the new carries the lamp. I commend 
[«3 
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this lamp to you, — the lamp of the wonderful 
interaction. 

The second lamp I would set before you is the 
lamp of the royal ff^s. Not that the traditional 
R's are of diminishing consequence, but that they 
should be turned to better account. Knowledge 
of these R's is indispensable, mastery of them a 
rare accomplishment; but so long as they are 
studied for themselves only, apart from their 
applications, they are mere form subjects, the bar- 
ren means of expression and not the great things 
to be expressed. If you have to choose between 
form and substance, between a refined way of say- 
ing nothing and an uncouth way of saying some- 
thing, you choose the latter always. It is not 
rhetoric that rules men, but ideas. <<When the 
English language gets in my way,'' said Beecher 
once, in excusing himself for his blunders in 
English, "it doesn't stand any chance." And 
Father Taylor thought it of little consequence 
that his verbs should lose their nominative cases, 
so long as it was always clear that he was bound 
for the Kingdom. 

[7] 
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So the modem trend is to withdraw these form 
subjects from their supreme place in the curricu- 
lum and to place in their stead the royal H's, — 
the head, the hand, and the heart; the head 
symbolizing thought that impels to action; the 
hand symbolizing action that springs from thought 
and enlarges it ; and the heart giving to this inteiv 
action of head and hand its warmth, its color, 
its spirit. As for the plebeian R's, in our better 
schools they are given a lower place but a higher 
function, — that of serving their royal masters, 
— servants to be separately drilled from time to 
time as their frailty requires, especially in the 
lower grades, but on the whole to be trained by 
serving, especially in the higher grades. Indeed, 
thought and expression belong together, though 
you hear many a language lesson in school 
in which you wouldn't suspect it. Expression 
springs from the thought as the tree £rom the 
soil, and is stunted or luxuriant according to the 
barrenness or fertility of that soil. Good English 
is something more than a grammatical collocation 
of words ; it is adjustment to the idea. Looseness 
[8] 
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of expression means looseness of thought. Is 
the English of a geometry pupil bad? There is 
probably bad geometry behind it. Straightening 
his English means straightening his geometry; 
straightening his geometry means straightening 
his English. Thus every good teacher, in the 
nature of the case, has to be a teacher of Eng- 
lish. 

"Have something to say, then say it,*' is one 
of the oldest of educational maxims. Have 
something to say, — that is thought ; then say 
it, — that is expression. Modem psychology is 
enlarging the maxim. Have something to do, — 
that also is thought; then do it, — that also is 
expression. Only it should not be overlooked that 
the forms of expressing thought are exceedingly 
varied, — oral speech, written speech, music, song, 
drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, and the 
innumerable arts of construction and design. But 
whatever of these forms are deemed suitable for 
the school, they should have the backing of high 
thought and fine feeling. Pray, of what use is it 
fc»r a boy to read if he is to read bad books, or 
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to write if he is to write ignoUe thonghtB, or 
to cipher if he is to figure out dishonest gains? 
««Tou taught me language," sajs Caliban to 
Prospero, ^'and my profit on't is I know how to 
curse." Shall we say that Caliban was well edu- 
cated because he knew language so well, or poorly 
educated because he used it so vilely? Children 
may be equally well trained in what may be called 
the tools of an education ; but whether they are 
equally well educated, — whether, indeed, they are 
educated at all in any high sense, — that must 
continue a burning question until it is seen to 
what base or worthy service they put these tools. 
Better no schooling at all than a schooling put 
to ignoble uses; better illiterate honesty than 
cultured dishonesty; but better than either, that 
culture which rests on the finer thoughts and feel- 
ings and the finer actions to which they inspire. 
Take, then, this lamp of the royal H's, for it lights 
your way to that nobler culture for which the 
schools should work. 

The third lamp I would set before you is that 
of tJu fvorker^s interest. It is a lamp chiefly for 
[10] 
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the second lealm. It lights up the springs of 
action there. There is no development without 
self-«ctivity, no self-activity without development 
of the will, no exercise of the will without motive, 
and no motive so constant and impelling as 
interest The child's activity is for better or 
worse according to the nature of the interest 
that impels it, and so it becomes the teacher to 
note what the sources and varieties of interest 
are. The joy of the child is his spontaneous 
activity. What a pity it is that that joy should 
sicken or die when it comes to school or home 
guidance of that activity I Its decadence is a 
common thing: is it a necessary thing? We gain 
much in schooling the child: I wonder whether 
we do not lose something as well. I read an 
article some years ago on the production of arti- 
ficial stupidity in school. Some teachers bandage 
children's minds as the Chinese bandage their 
feet, and with like consequences. It becomes the 
teacher, then, to make friends with the child's 
interest, freedom, and artlessness in what he does. 
Especially should he note the distinction between 
[11] 
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pain interest and pleasure interest, — the interest 
that depends on the pain it would avoid, and the 
interest that depends on the pleasure it would 
enjoy. The one is a forced interest, — it goes 
against the grain ; the other is a natural one, — 
it goes with the grain. It is true, indeed, that 
pain interest may be transformed into pleasure 
interest. A child, for instance, may be driven to 
do a thing until the doing becomes habitual and 
easy. At last there comes to him joy in the 
doing. This sullen original interest to avoid 
penalties becomes a happy resultant interest in 
the exercise of new powers. But it is better a 
thousandfold that the child's interest at the out- 
set shall not be a forced and sullen one, but some- 
thing free and joyous. The teacher should note 
tliat interest begets interest, that it is cause and 
effect, that it is something to work for as well 
as to work with, — an exalted end as well as an 
indispensable means. Especially should he note 
that the interest which incites to fine action 
becomes by such action a finer interest, and so 
incites to finer action still. 
[12] 
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The interest of the child is at first excited 
lai^ely by the outward; it is at the mercy of 
a bit of color, a tinkling bell, a well-told story. 
You can fish for a child's attention as for a trout's, 
and the allurements with which you bait your 
hook can be classified like a fisherman's flies. But 
for the teacher to rely mainly and continuously 
on the novelty of mild sensationalism or other 
attractiveness of the outward to hold the child's 
interest is doubly bad, — bad for the teacher 
because he sets himself a pace he cannot keep up, 
he cannot be forever discharging fireworks; and 
bad for the child because if he is to grow there 
must be serious drafts upon his sturdier nature. 
Indeed, there comes a time when the normal child 
rebels against effeminate methods, when he hates 
to be coddled, to have things done for him, — 
his subjects of study, for instance, cut into bits, 
sugared, and tendered him in a spoon, — when in 
brief he craves to be intellectually weaned. The 
safe and wise transfer of the child from an inter- 
est in impressions to an interest in doing, from 
attention that is automatic to attention that is 
[13] 
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ToUtionalt from a dependent self swayed from 
without to an independent self swayed from 
within, — this is the supreme thing for the teacher 
to bring about. Right here there is no lamp that 
can better light the teacher^s way than that of the 
worker's interest, — his interest in facing hard 
things, his interest in doing hard things, his inter- 
est in the consciousness of g^wing power, and, 
I may add, — for the blessed contagion of exam- 
ple must not be overlooked, — his interest in the 
teacher's interest in his interest. It is a hard 
thing to win: I cannot tell how it is won; there 
are teachers who win it, however, and so all are 
under bonds to try for it. 

This worker's interest — get down to the heart 
of it — looks very much as if it were some origi- 
nal fighting spirit bom when the struggle for 
existence began and nurtured through ages of 
strife, — a spirit now happily asserting itself in 
more peaceful fields and becoming refined through 
higher endeavor. 

While modem education would rely less on the 
harsher methods of the past and more on the 
[14] 
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stadent's interest in his work and so stands for a 
certain gentleness and for ways that are winning, 
there are two things at least that it does not stand 
for: one is effeminacy of method and the other is 
the squandering of energy. It calls rather for 
robustness of method and the saving of energy. 
It repudiates the idea that robustness means harsh- 
ness; and as for the energy it would save, it 
looks yery much as if there were enough running 
to waste in the average boy to supply two. Science 
is making astonishing progress in these days in 
the saving of energy. The coal that once took 
but a single steamer across the Atlantic now takes 
two if not three. I have a suspicion that the 
wasted energy of human beings, could we but see 
it, would surprise us far more than the wasted 
energy of burning coal. But enough in this vein. 
I cannot commend to you too strongly this lamp 
of the worker's interest. It is a goodly lamp, but 
it needs tending, — as scrupulous care as if it were 
a light at Minot's Ledge and the commerce of 
the seas depended on it. 

The fourth lamp I would set before you is that 
[15] 
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of the commendable ratio. Children show endless 
diveisities of ciq>acity. The teacher should accept 
these diversities as so many natural facts that can 
by no possibility be brought to a common level. 
Indeed, it would be a pity to bring them to such 
a level if it were possible. It would mar the 
landscape. 

I visited a class room not long ago in the Wal- 
tham School for the Feeble-Minded. Under skill- 
ful teaching the clouded intellects gathered there 
brightened up surprisingly. There was more of 
interest and alertness than I have seen in some 
schools of bright intellects under poor teaching. 
There were original and hopeless defects in those 
minds, — barriers never to be passed; but the 
teacher in her skill took them close up to their 
boundaries. The accomplishment in itself was 
low, but the ratio of accomplishment to available 
resources was high. The bright mind in its 
dawdling may accomplish more than the dull 
mind in its striving, and yet the dull mind in 
the ratio of accomplishment to power surpasses 
the bright. Educationally the modest result that 
[16] 
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expresses one's all ranks immeasurably higher than 
some greater result that expresses but an insig- 
nificant portion of one's all. The little that 
produces relatively much, the much that pro- 
duces relatively little, — here are ratios that baffle 
the teacher's arithmetic. Percentages to express 
accomplishment — so many words spelled right, 
so many examples done correctly — are feasible: 
not so percentages to express the ratio. Marks 
that reach the one are forever missing the other; 
and so the anomaly is of frequent occurrence, — 
a high mark accompanying a low ratio of accom- 
plishment, and a low mark accompanying a high 
ratio of accomplishment. The marks usually given 
presuppose a scholarship standard, the unmarked 
ratios a development standard, the former deter- 
mined by exterior requirement and the latter by 
interior capacity. Now it is right here, in the 
conflict of these two ideals, — the ideal of attain- 
ment or acquisition, on the one hand, and the 
ideal of development or power, on the other, — 
that the teacher to-day encounters his most serious 
problems. Here is this swollen information and 
[17] 
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still expanding ideal crowding and wonying the 
schools, and yet their supreme business is wit^ 
the radically different and more rational ideal of 
personal growth. The world's educational leaders 
are a unit here: they do not recognize as educa- 
tion for the child any process that leaves him in 
the lurch; the only education possible for him 
must take the flesh-and-blood child just as he 
turns up and rise with him from his foundations. 
Tou shall search in vain for an educational maxim 
that does not recognize this conception. And a 
necessary conclusion from it all is the point I am 
emphasizing, namely: that it is not the quantity 
of the pupil's accomplishment that measures his 
success, but the ratio of his accomplishment to 
what he is capable of doing. This is what I 
call the commendable ratio. Not that scholarship 
should be less valued; on the contrary, a higher 
scholarship should be sought. But there are two 
ways of working for such higher scholarship, — 
the way of your arbitrary, outside, academic stand- 
ard, opened to some and closed to others, and the 
way of the commendable ratio, open to all. 
[18] 
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I am aware of the difficulty here. Who can 
look into the depths of a child's mind and meas- 
ure its subtle and nascent powers? It has to be 
approached from without in tentative ways and by 
set exercises. Outward standards, therefore, have 
to be formulated, after all; we cannot get away 
from them. But if the philosophy I am present- 
ing is sound, it suggests that pupils may fall short 
of these outward standards and succeed or go 
beyond them and fail, and that these standards 
should therefore stoop for the one and rise for the 
other, and it makes a vast difference with the hope 
of the pupil, the temper of the teacher, the atmos- 
phere of the school, which of the two ideals 
dominates the other. Certainly the scholarship 
standards should not dominate the deyelopment 
ideal: the domination should be the otiier way. 

If there is a dark side here in that the teacher 
sometimes fails with a pupil whose marks indicate 
seeming success, there is a bright side as well, in 
that the teacher sometimes succeeds with a pupil 
whose marks indicate seeming failure. But whether 
marks are high or low, whether scholarship is 
[19] 
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snpaior or inferior, the school is successful in pro- 
portion as it keeps the ratio high. Here education 
breaks hopelessly with the world. The school at 
Waltham is eminently successful, but the world 
will have none of its product. The world sets its 
heart on high accomplishment, — on something, 
indeed, which good scholarship frequently yields, 
but which the finest ratio of the finest schooling 
can never insure. If the world wants a better 
product from the schools, let it furnish the schools 
with better material. 

If I read correctly the parable of the talents, it 
was the ratio of accomplishment, not the accom- 
plishment itself, that won the approval of the 
Great Teacher. So take, I pray you, for your 
further illumination this fourth lamp of exalted 
sanction, the lamp of the commendable ratio. 

The fifth lamp of our series is that of the 
gracwiM overflow. Test the maximum strength 
of the right arm in some particular exercise. Sup- 
pose that strength as registered by some measur- 
ing apparatus stands at 60. Test the maximum 
strength of the left arm in the same exercise. 
[20] 
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It is usually less. Suppose the measure of that 
strength stands at 40. Now subject the right 
arm, but not the left, to continuous practice, so as 
to develop further strength in the exercise on trial. 
Its strength mounts from 60 to 70, to 80, and stops, 
we will say, at 90. Now test the strength of the 
left arm, and there comes out a most surprising, a 
most significant result : the strength of this unex- 
ercised and apparently neglected left arm has 
actually risen from 40 to 50 or 60. In other 
words, the untrained left arm has handsomely 
shared in the gain of the trained right arm ; it has 
profited by the gracious overflow. So whatever 
the part of the body that is exercised, whatever 
the gain that is made, whether in strength, quick- 
ness, skill, delicacy, special coordinations, or what 
not, there is an overflow of gain from that part to 
other parts. This is not a speculation, a fancy; 
it is an irresistible conclusion from scientific meas- 
urements. But the overflow is more than a phys- 
ical one; it is mental as well, and may even be 
moral. If I am exerting increasing strength with 
my right arm, it is because the idea of exerting 
[21] 
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that strength is gaining in potency, because I am 
applying my mind more intently to that idea. The 
gain is all along the line, — in muscle, in idea, in 
will power. And the overflow to the untrained left 
arm is also all along the line, — in muscle, in idea, 
in will power. Thereafter, if I press either arm to 
greater endeavor, it is because the idea, the sug- 
gestion, the mental picture or copy of the endeavor, 
is a better defined and more puissant one, and 
because the mind's power of fixing its attention on 
that idea and holding it there has been enhanced. 
Now this overflow does not mean that one learns 
Greek by studying algebra or either by playing 
football; but it does mean that our activities do 
not thrive for themselves alone, that there is a 
community of interest among them, that they 
minister to one another, and that the overflow 
proceeds as naturally, as easily, from the physical 
side of activity to the mental as from the mental 
side to the physical. How it gets across the 
abyss between them is the insoluble problem of 
the world, but it gets across ; and a most merci- 
ful overflow it is as well as gracious. What a 
[22] 
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dreadful responsibility would rest upon the teacher 
if he had to train every particular nerve, or muscle, 
or function, or faculty in every particular respect ; 
if, for instance, oversight at any point meant non- 
use, decadence, atrophy at that point ! But nature 
knows better ; and so she keeps the deeper things 
of educative process in her own hands. The 
gracious overflow is all her own. By means of it 
she is forever reducing the pupil's onensidedness, 
forever broadening his narrowness, forever contrib- 
uting to his symmetiy and balance ; and, in short, 
forever working to save him from the deficiencies 
of instruction. The thought comes to us here 
that because of the gracious overflow a course of 
study somewhat narrow and intensive is much 
broader than is commonly supposed. Perhaps the 
doctrine of the overflow is a dangerous one to 
teach. The thoughtless teacher may find himself 
looking to the overflow to make good or cover up 
his inefficiency. I beg to remind him that before 
there can be an overflow the spring must be full. 
What share of gain comes to the pupil from the 
direct endeavor and what from the overflow, — all 
[28] 
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this baffles calculation. It is enough to know that 
in this overflow there is much of salvation for the 
pupil, much of consolation for the teacher. Nay, 
there sometimes blossoms in the overflow the finest 
flower of instruction, but so remote therefrom that 
one shall never suspect the connection between 
them. I commend to you, therefore, this lamp of 
warmth and comfort, — the lamp of the gracious 
overflow. 

The sixth lamp is that of tJie backward light. 
When shall we learn the simple lesson that the 
child cannot do man's work, or that other lesson 
that work must be blocked out in the rough before 
finishing processes can be applied to it? The child 
is not a diminutive man. Some people would teach 
him on that theory just as at Eton they dress him 
on that theory. In building a house nobody dreams 
of finishing the front door until it opens into some- 
thing worthy of it. There should be something 
akin to this in the rearing of that fabric known as 
the child's education. 

Childhood is not the time for elaboration or fin- 
ish. Even when the child's work seems externally 
[24] 
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complete and satisfactory, the child's view of it 
is by no means that full and luminous one that 
is possible in his later years. 

This later illumination, by a sort of backward 
light, of things obscurely seen or quite invisible 
during one's school days is no small part of one's 
education. Such backward illumination does not 
indeed justify the teaching of a theme that is 
beyond the comprehension of children, like the 
Westminster catechism, on the theory that if they 
cannot understand it now they will do so later, 
if not in this world then in the next; but it has 
something of consolation for the teacher who fails 
to make children comprehend what is assumed to 
be within their reach. Have faith, then, in this 
backward light, this saving after-illumination, and 
enjoy the comfort of such faith. ReaUy, my impa- 
tient teacher, why should the harvest follow so 
hard upon the seedtime? Because of this back- 
ward illumination certain policies of school become 
reasonable that might otherwise be questioned. 
The year's work of a pupil, for example, is unsat- 
isfactory. Shall he be made to do it over again? 
[25] 
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It is often better to move him along and trust the 
backward view to dispel the fog. So bright pupils 
may be advanced in spite of a somewhat ragged 
scholarship. 

This transforming influence of one's growing 
attainments, experience, and maturity upon the 
raw green things of one's callow years is often 
overlooked. Certainly it is ignored by those people 
who unwittingly project into their youth the wis- 
dom of their adult years, and so assume that in 
the schools of their youth they showed the insight 
and grip that mark their age. Only in this way 
can we explain that diverting phenomenon known 
to every veteran teacher, — the dullards of the 
past decrying the schools of the present as infe- 
rior to those in which they received their own ad- 
mirable training. ^^Only the past glitters," says 
Richter. Had I not subsequently revisited the 
insignificant muddy stream where I used to wade 
as a boy, I should be still prating, I fear, of its 
clear, generous, and picturesque waters. Thus the 
deceptive haze of romance enwraps the childhood 
of individuals, of institutions, and of nations ; and 
[26] 
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men are still led to inquire, as in the times of 
Solomon, ^* What is the cause that the former days 
were better than these ? " 

But though the backward light plays us &lse 
at times, it is nevertheless a light of transcendent 
service without which the pupil's immaturity would 
often be the teacher's despair. So it is a good thing 
to have at hand this sixth lamp, — the lamp of the 
backward light. 

And the last lamp is that of the blessed trans- 
formation. 

The interaction which constitutes so largely the 
educative process is a slow and tedious one at the 
best ; it provokes impatience in the teacher, adverse 
criticism from the public. The teacher needs here 
the sustaining power of a sound philosophy. Let 
him reflect, then, upon the profound fact that our 
mental life is at every point conditioned on our 
physical. This view may be held without com- 
mitting one to a mechanical theory of the mind. 
Professor James bases his entire psychology on 
this view and yet says he is not a fatalist or a 
materialist. The building up of the physical 
[27] 
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lecords that underlie the varied expression of onr 
mental activity is itself a slow and tedious process ; 
it involves destructive and constructive work in 
cell and tissue ; it demands, then, plenty of time. 
By no possibility can you force the mind ahead of 
this recording process. As easily banish the mind 
from the body altogether. Now the sooner the 
teacher takes in the inevitableness of nature's slow 
pace on the physical side, the less impatient he 
becomes over the slowness of that pace on the 
mental. 

But is this pace of nature so very slow after all ? 
It has taken millions of years, indeed, more or less, 
for man to ascend from his far-away single-celled 
ancestor to the high, complex, and marvelous crea- 
ture he is to-day ; but there is a sense in which each 
human being, in its growth from a single cell to 
maturity, passes through all the development stages 
of the entire race, a sense in which each human 
life covers the awful lapse of time since the life of 
the race b^;an. Here is speed enough, one would 
suppose; here a hint, with almost the vigor of a 
kick, that the impatient teacher and the impatient 
[28] 
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puUic should not be eternally hurrying matters up 
with the child. We owe the lamented John Fiske 
a debt of gratitude for pointing out to us the mean- 
ing of man's lengthened infancy, for showing us 
how vitally man's educability is linked with his 
plastic and impressible nature during this helpless 
and dependent stage. The reason why the codfish 
does not grow intellectually, says Fiske, is that it 
has no infancy in the human sense ; its education 
is finished before it is bom. And it looks as if 
there were now and then a human being whose 
education was finished before he was bom. Did 
it eyer occur to you that the hardest people in 
the world to mold are those who *^know it all" 
already? In other words, that prolonged experi- 
mental floundering of the human child before it 
gets to going right which so dismays the teacher 
— a floundering unknown to the codfish — is the 
only condition that makes possible the successful 
schooling of that chUd. 

Now out of these two grand conceptions — first, 
tibat the mental growth waits on the phygicid; 
and, second, that nature beneficently prolongs the 
[2»] 
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waiting — the teacher should build up a philosophy 
of patience and hope. He should note the blessed 
alchemy of it all, — how it transmutes the hin- 
drances in child nature into helps, its weakness into 
strength, the discouragements in the teacher's soul 
into rainbows of promise. What a paradox it is, 
— the child limping, stumbling through his early 
years, and therefore educable ; no infancy so long 
drawn out, helpless, and full of failure as his, no 
maturity so self-reliant, successful, and radiant as 
his may become I 

And when we once grasp the thought, then it 
keeps looming up before us like the sacred moun- 
tain of Japan, whatever the point of view. There 
is, for instance, the ever-present obstinate fact 
that the stamp of the species, the variety, the 
kind, whatever it is, is upon eveiy living organism. 
The rose will yield roses, the thistle, thistles, 
whatever else befalls. Just why two cells that 
science cannot tell apart should develop the one 
into a speechless and circumscribed quadruped, 
the other into an eloquent versatile biped, — this 
is the mystery of mysteries. It suggests an 
[30] 
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assemblage of potencies or forces in each living 
cell working irresistibly towards a definite goal. In 
that aggregation of cells, which is you or I, there 
seems to be a destiny from which there is no 
escape, — a destiny with a margin, indeed, for the 
play of will, but a destmy all the same; and so 
the thought comes to us that, schools or no schools, 
human beings are bound to grow in their own 
several definite ways, and, if well started and in 
fair soil, in pretty respectable ways. If not a cul- 
tivated growth, then a wild growth ; and in wild 
growth there is much, it must be admitted, that is 
sturdy and picturesque. How we long sometimes 
to get away from the closenshaven lines of man's 
artificial park systems into God's untrimmed wil- 
derness I People in general have within them 
traces of primitive wildness. Stevenson was enam- 
ored of the savage Polynesian. The gladiato- 
rial spirit survives in modern football, and when 
summer comes — it is probably a trace of our old 
aboriginal life in the forest — how we long to 
escape! But whether wild or cultivated, the 
growth that proceeds has a kind of momentum 
[31] 
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that carries it along the line or groove not only of 
the species or kind but of the species as modified 
by individual traits. " Blood tells." Or we may 
say that the species or kind offers a certain resist- 
ance to any attempt that would thrust it much 
aside from its destined pathway. If we find our 
well-intended efforts thwarted by the resistance, 
momentum, or conservatism of the species or kind, 
there is the consolation of knowing that our mis- 
directed efforts may be thwarted as well. Really, 
what a dreadful thing it would be if every child 
should respond to all the advice in all its details 
it ever receives from all its advisers! Now in 
this lack of immediate and full responsiveness by 
children to our teaching, our philosophy discovers a 
most valuable protection for the young, — the invul- 
nerable segis which nature interposes between her 
loved ones and those foes that under the guise of 
too ambitious a friendship unwittingly assail them. 
Here, then, are our seven lamps. You will note 
that each one of them has to do with something 
essential in the educative process. The first lights 
up the abode of that process, — the lamp of the 
[32] 
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wonderful interaction ; the second, the ideas that 
should dominate the process, — the lamp of the 
royal H's; the third, the finest inspiration of 
the process, — the lamp of the worker's interest; 
the fourth, the truest measure of success in the 
process, — the lamp of the commendable ratio ; the 
fifth, the radiation of gain from the process, — 
the lamp of the gracious overflow ; the sixth, the 
saying of early obscure interactions by later ones of 
a higher order, — the lamp of the backward light ; 
and the seventh, the beneficent nature of many 
interactions commonly held to be adverse, — the 
lamp of the blessed transformation. 

They are not great flaring arc lamps, but modest 
student lamps rather, that need to be carefully 
tended that they may not splutter or smoke or go 
out altogether. 

And for the management of these lamps I com- 
mend to you a parable, as unique and impressive 
to-day as when first told from the Mount of Olives, 
— a parable that, according to some of the philos- 
ophy of the times, is pedagogically unsound, inas- 
much as it teaches, by an example to be avoided 
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as well 88 by an example to be followed, the par- 
able of the ten viigms, of whom you will recall 
that five were wiae, with a wisdom to be emulated, 
because they had oil in their lamps, and five were 
foolish, with a folly to be shunned, because, alas, 
they had none. 
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